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We who have passed youth, and have passed the 
who have come 


intenser experiences of life beside 


lavish use of physical strength; we 
to the whose 


height and depth and richness the yusness of 


youth, while charming to see, is yet poor to live; we 
who have lived most can best conceive what it is to 
lay down life for a friend. 

Thus it is, that when a man puts his life in the 
balance, in the service of friend, or country, or the 
world, he shows his love by its greatest sign. 

It is not often that this supreme sacrifice is asked 
for. It is in the stress of great disaster or revolution 
that men lay down their lives for love of friend, or 


love of principle, or love of country. 


1 Read to students at Swarthmore College by Elizabeth 


Powell Bond. 
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blessed thing, enduring friendship. 


Our friendships grow with our growt 


strengthen with our strength, and ennoble with every 
uplift of our nature. The friend > should 


grapple to our souls with hooks of steel” is he who 


whom wt 
stands to us as a revelation of highest attributes. He 
is true; he sees clearly the relations of things ; he is 
a genuine believer that mathematical law is the sym- 
bol of truth, is the word of the Lord upon which all 
things rest. He knows that pretense goes for noth- 
ing; that black is always black, however long or 
loudly we may name it white. In bis presence we 
feel our nature grow robust, so powerfully does his 
personality hold us to our best selves. He is coura- 
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geous, and he demands of us that we stand fast when 
we are assailed from without or threatened from 
within. He is tender, and his gracious sou! makes 
sunshine in many a shady place for us. 


“QO friend, my bosom said, 
Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red ; 
All things through thee take nobler form 
And look beyond the earth. 
The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth ; 
Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 
The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair.” 


And all that our friend may be to us of stimulus 
and support and comfort, that may we be, if we live 
our life for our friend ; if we so love our friend, if we 
so care for his welfare, if we so honor him that we 
are bound to make ourselves worthy of what we as- 
pire to for him. Such aspiration as this exalts life to 
a very noble plane. I would that this ideal might 
to-day take possession of your souls ; that henceforth 
all your lives might be thus lived for the friend of 
your soul, 

The life lived for our friend does not yield its ben- 
efactions for him alone; it blesses a!l lives that it 
touches, and so becomes a healing, redeeming force 
in the world. It is thus that our Father’s work is 
carried on, of drawing human souls upward to him- 
self. Each son and daughter of God stands the em- 
bodiment in some measure of the Father’s life. I do 
not understand that we are puppets or like the 
pieces on the chess-board, to be moved hither 
and thither by a power outside ourselves. But 
rather, that we stand in the direct relation of 
children to a Heavenly Father, heirs of his nature, 
living out our lives according to the law of our being; 
taught by a divinely gifted Teacher to be perfect, as 
he is perfect. And as our daily life is the expression 
of the honor in which we hold our earthly parents, 
so is our daily life the exponent of our divine rela- 
tionship, and the most vital expression vouchsafed 
to us of praise and honor to our Heavenly Father. 
What can be the force of pious words upon our lips, 
if back of them is an impure heart and a dishonor- 
ing life! What are the words we speak but empty 
sounds, unless they have the quality that springs 
from the sincere purpose to be true and faithful! 
Jesus said to his disciples: “ I have called you friends; 
for all things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you.” This fellowship, whose 
bond is the spirit of Christ, is the prophecy of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

With the thought of the pure and beautiful 
service that friendship is capable of, I would associ- 
ate the remembrance of the sweet, young soul whom 
many of us called “friend ” who has gone from her 
place among us to the schooling of the heavenly life. 
Is it not true that the naming of her dear name is 
like the sudden shining out of the sun, in the bright- 
ness that it recalls? She was gay with the unbur- 
dened gladness of youth, and this gladness came in 
part from her faithfulness to the work she had in 











hand, and in part from the sunny nature that could 
not live to itself alone, but reached out in all helpful 
ways and gentle courtesies to those about her. We 
knew while she was yet with us that a sunbeam 
dwelt among us; all that was beautiful in the life of 
our beloved, it is the privilege of death to give em- 
phasis to. All unconsciously she left her impress 
upon our hearts, and henceforth we bear her mem- 


ory with us to bless us and to point us the way on- 
ward and upward. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WILLIAM COOKWORTHY. 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 


A FRIEND brought to his notice a work in Latin, pur- 
porting to be spiritual explanations of the first two 
books of the Pentateuch, published anonymously by 
a learned and distinguished foreigner, a mathemati- 
cian, mineralogist, physiologist, and statesman, who, 
at last, became better known as Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, a theological writer. Upon first opening it, 
“the book was soon thrown down in a fit of disgust, 
contrary to the usual opinion he held that ‘ First 
thoughts are best.’ In this instance, however, he de- 
parted from his own maxims” and “ became gradu- 
ally more and more convinced of the soundness of 
the views given by the Swedish theologian, of Scrip- 
ture truths. Whether Swedenborg’s works are bene- 
ficial or otherwise will not here be discussed. Those 
who may have been injured are the persons to com- 
plain. William Cookworthy was not one of them. 
Upon him their effect was, beyond all question, salu- 
tary. Asan acknowledged minister, and as what is 
technically called a consistent Friend, he could 
scarcely be expected to be altogether free from the 
esprit de corps which, in past times, was more preva- 
lent in the Religious Society to which he belonged.” 
“After contributing his aid to bring into circulation 
a translation of a small piece entitled,‘ The Inter- 
course between the Soul and Body,’ he translated 
the chief part of ‘The Treatise on Heaven and 
Hell,’ under the revision of Thomas Hartley, Rector 
of Winwick.” “The translation was published in 
1778, in a quarto volume, by the Friends’ bookseller, 
James Phillips, of George Yard, Lombard street, 
London,” at his expense. He also translated for pub- 
lication “The Doctrine of Life,” about 1770, and 
“The True Christian Theology,” 1781. In company 
with Hartley he visited Swedenborg at his lodgings 
in Cold Bath Square, London, shortly before the lat- 
ter’s death in 1772. 

“The new views of Religion which opened in my 
grandfather’s mind did not, however, relax the ties 
of affection which bound him to the Society of 
Friends. He seems not to have had the slightest 
suspicion that he could make a wiser choice in relig- 
ious communion than that which the Great Disposer 
of events*had already made for him. But he was 
taught to look less at the form and more at the spirit 
and substance of things.” He also translated an es- 
say in French on Divine Instinct, by a Swiss 
named Muralt, which did not appear in print, how- 
ever, till 1784, nearly four years after his death. [Jo- 
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seph Smith’s Catalogue gives this as published in 
1781.] 

In a few of his letters we have evidence that some 

Friends were still engaged (1745) in dealing in Prize 
Goods. He says, after enumerating several such pur- 
chases by others: “ We must not be at all surprised 
at this, it being, by what I can find, grown a settled 
maxim that Friends may dealin Prize Goods. 
I am not, at present, disposed to make reflections, 
and, therefore, shall only say that I hope I shall be 
kept clear of it,as I believe it would bring a cloud 
over my mind.” In 1746 he writes: “ We had noth- 
ing of business worth noting [at a meeting at Exon], 
only that the dealing in Prize Goods is, by an artful 
management, thrown back upon our Meeting. For, 
though it was the unanimous sense of the Quarterly 
Meeting at Plymouth that in case the Meeting for 
Sufferings did not give us a satisfactory answer, ap- 
plication should be made to the Yearly Meeting ; 
yet, by inserting the words, may be made, which was, 
doubtless, done by a poor quirk on these words, the 
weight of the thing still rests on us. but the 
work of Providence will be done; and, as far as I 
am engaged in it, I hope not to neglect my duty.” 
Nor did he. The following year he writes: “I de- 
sire thee to call on Coz. Tregelles, and turn to the Ar- 
ticle on ‘Appeals.’ Advise me what the 
Book says about it.’ I think your County ought to 
join us, it would strengthen my hands.” 

As a minister “ his services were acceptable in his 
own neighborhood and the adjoining counties. He 
does not appear to have sought credentials for more 
extensive service. But, though his sermons always 
breathed an affectionate spirit, and were full of holy 
confidence and encouragement to the humble and 
broken-hearted, yet his efforts in this line were not 
always equal to the inexhaustible powers displayed 
by him in private and ordinary conversation. There 
he stood unrivalled.” ‘“ When in company with per- 


sons of talent and education, he took up subjects as | 


they were presented, either of literature, science, or 
politics; but, by a power all his own, he gradually 
drew them to a serious termination, and led fre- 
quently, if I may so express myself, to Religion and 
to God.” “Those who looked for brilliant displays 
in the preacher’s gallery, from a man who shone so 
much as he did in conversation, were, however, prob- 
ably disappointed with his ministry.” Yet, like 
other preachers, “he was probably most vigorous 
when away from home. An aged female Friend, 
now deceased, told me that in her youthful days she 
had heard him preach in Gracechurch Street Meet- 





1“ Tn those days,’”’ says his grandson, “ there was no printed 
Book of Extracts, which will account for a minister among 
Friends having no direct access to their Rules of Discipline. The 
Rules were then all in manuscript, in a green, vellum-bound 
book, which my grandfather’s youngest brother used to call 
‘The Green Dragon of the Ancients;’ to be consulted like the 
Sibylline leaves, only by the chosen few. Between twenty and 
thirty years later, soon after my father went to London, he con- 
trived, somewhat under the rose, to gain sight of it, anu spent 
many hours in copying the more important minutes. Copies 
having been multiplied from my father’s copy, Dr. Fothergill 
and other rulers of the day deemed it most prudent to issue an 
authentic print of such minutes of the Yearly Meeting as were 
fittest for general use. Such was the origin of the Book of Ex- 
tracts.”’ 
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ing, in London, in astyle which she had never known 
equalled.” 

Such were his powers of abstraction and of con- 
centration that he could converse cheerfully on any 
topic to the very door of the meeting-house, and 
leave it there to be resumed after meeting, without a 
thought of it in the interval. Noticing the unrest in 
others, he would say kindly from the gallery: “ Let 
not any be disheartened. The time was when I suf- 
fered too. But now, I can thankfully declare, the 
world and all its cares are left at the Meeting door.” 

Some amusing stories are told of his “ absent- 
mindedness,” one of the most serious instances of 
which “ occurred on his road to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Exeter. Stopping at Ashburton to refresh him- 


self and his horse, he found, in the inn room, a work 


of fiction, which he took up to while away an hour ; 
but he soon became so absorbed in reading asto have 
quite forgotten the purpose of his journey; and that 
so completely that he was found still occupied with 
the book at the same spot, on the following day, by 
the Friends who were returning from the Quarterly 
Meeting.” 

His grand niece, iu her recollections of him in 
1821, says: “Sublime dignity, mingled with strong 
energy, exquisite sensibility ; unrivalled candour, and 
almost infantile simplicity, made such a compound 
as I have never seen. His candour marked 
itself by an immediate acknowledgement of error or 
mistake. He considered it beneath a man to holda 
favorite opinion; and therefore gave up his own 
when convinced of its incorrectness, as willingly as 
he had, at first, embraced it. Yet he had not this 
task to perform very frequently ; since with colloquial 
powers far beyond the common allotment of men, 
and great strength and clearness of argument, his 
love of truth was so entire, that he never, I believe, 
argued for victory ; and he weighed the opinion of 
his adversary with as much candour and fairness as 
he would his own, which gave him unspeakable ad- 
vantage in the formation of his judgment, and left 
little room for change of views, where circumstances 
remained the same.” 

“Sound in judgment, and of a most comprehen- 
sive mind; humane and benevolent in the highest 
degree; attached to no party; open to conviction, 
though steady in his religious principles; his chief 
views were directed to the general good of mankind; 
so that he may be said to have falfilled that excel- 
lent precept: ‘to do good and to communicate, for- 
get not.’”?! 

For some twenty-five years, in addition to the at- 
tendance of the regular First-day meetings for public 
worship, he held a private meeting at his house in 
the evening; at first for the members of his own fam- 
ily, but gradually others were drawn to it, and par- 
ticularly the younger Friends of the place, who 
found great satisfaction in it. 

Such was William Cookworthy, a valuable minis- 
ter in our Society, an eminent scientist, and man of 
letters; whose goodness of heart, greatness of under 
standing, vivacity of manner, and universal knowl- 
edge, rendered his company and conversation useful, 


1 Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Plymouth. 
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interesting,and pleasing. It remains but to mention 


one of several incidents in the closing scenes of this 
good man’s life. When the attending physician 


asked him how he was, he replied: “ I’ll tell thee,— 


gasping,—how I am: no doubts; no fears; but a full 


and certain assurance that I am going where the 

ked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” The doctor, when asked, “ How do you find 
my father?” answered: “ Find him So, as I would 
give allI am worth in the world, to change places 
v him,’ He passed from earth Tenth mont! 
7th, 1780 es 

‘ I ‘ 

















as h 


was about the year 1856. In these labors of love he 


salth permitted, whicl 


found among other valued helpers two that the 
writer can remember, Hannah Palmer, deceased, 
whose son Wa ter, has done much toward keeping 
the house and grounds in order ; also Edward Ryder, 


whose recent death is a severe loss to this commnu- 


‘ 
nity. Edward continued the meetings the third 
First-day in each month, during the warm season of 
the year, until about 1884. After this date there was 
only a yearly gathering, held on the third Fifth-day 
in Eighth month. In this work Edward developed ; 
he was an able preacher, and we believe a very good 
man. 

He never united himself in membership with 
Friends, though he labored earnestly for most of 
their principles. Daniel H. Griffen has shown much 
interest in this meeting, frequently visiting it, his lat- 


est visit being in Ninth month last, upon the occasion 


of the funeral of the daughter of Hannah Palmer. In | pel,” but those were stern times, and the preacher 


this connection we gratefully recall that the speaker 
had left the care of a sick wife who could live but a 
short time, but who told him to go on this good er- 
rand ; that he was seventy-nine years old, and that he 
must return to his wife’s bedside the same day, mak- 
ing a ride of at least thirty-four miles, in a wagon, over 
a hilly road; remembering all this we may more 
fully appreciate this labor. The speaker, at the end 
of an able and earnest discourse, in which he por- 


trayed the great love of the Father for his children 
) 


’ 
said that it would not seem probable that he would 
be able to again meet with them, and reminded them 
of the earnest and faithful labors that had been or 


per- 


iuing this thought we remembered within 





irteen years) to have 
een stand there.——Stimonson Powel 


Margaretta 


ArTer his wonderfal deliverance Jonah made no 


¥ 
t 


yrts to escape the work laid upon him, and 
when again the word of the Lord came as before, he 


more el 


started on his errand of mercy and forgiveness, not 
doubting that the call he heard was from God, who 
would save the rebellious people from the conse- 
quences of their wrong doing. But it was not a ser- 
vice suited to his stern and unyielding nature; he 
did not want those Gentiles of Nineveh to escape the 
punishment which he believed they justly deserved, 
and he was not willing that they should have the op- 
portunity to repent. But he dare not disobey, and 
we find him proclaiming his message, as it was given 
him. How hard it must have been “to preach the 
preaching ” he was bidden, and he must have done 
it faithfully to produce Buch a widespread awakening 
of the people. It had doubtless more of “the ter- 
rors of the law” than of the “ blessings of the gos- 
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was not accustomed to tenderly handle those who 
merited the condemnation of Jehovah. ‘“ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,’ was the burden of the 
message of the prophet and seer, though it had been 
also declared ; “ The Lord is gracious and full of com- 
passion ; slow to anger, of great mercy ” (Ps. 145: 8). 

Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city. It is only 
by the excavations that have been made upon the 
site of this ancient city that any idea of its extent 
The great 
wonders of 


and magnificence can be gained. wall 


guarding the city was of the an- 
tiquity ; 
long after it had been left 


it as still one hundred 


one 
a historian of Greece who passed close by it, 
to moulder away, speaks of 

1 feet high 
feet wide. Nineveh was the one mighty power in 
Western Asia, and 


and fifty and fifty 


for a century after the time of our 


lesson was the mistress of the world; but with all 
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he U 
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who sent Jonah them. 


Hebrews worshiped, and 
The gods represented by 
man heads, 

ruins oj 
from the impending evil. 
Everlasting 


now found everywhere among the buried 


the once famous ci had no power to save 


ty, 
It was Israel’s God, the 
Father, to whom they turned and found 


deliverance. 


If our knowledge of Jonah ended with the sec- 
ond chapter, it would not be satisfactory. There is 
evidence of his self-reproach and of new resolutions 
for the good. But in the third chapter “ Jonah arose 
and went unto Nineveh, according to the word of the 
Lord.” That was a proof of his sincerity. 

“We may hope and resolve and aspire and pray ; 
but our feet must rise, or we fall again.” Self-re- 
proach is not repentance ; it is only a step toward it. 
Remorse is not repentance ; it, in itself, is destruc- 


| 
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tive. The repentance which is true, which receives 
Divine favor, must include an acknowledgment of 
wrong, and abandonment of that wrong, an advance 
in the right direction. 

Except we repent, we are told, we can in no wise 
enter the kingdom. This truth finds ample witness 
in our own hearts. Who has not, when bowed down 
with a sense of unfaithfulness, in moments of spir- 
itual depression, felt himself shut out of the king- 
dom, debarred from its rest? Who know 


does not 


the condition of re-entrance? ‘“ Except ye repent!” 


sad ‘ ; 
belief that if man would 
would ymised 


tad 


ented 


There was an ancient 


forsake the wrong, God repent of a pr 
} 


punishment. So, in this lesson, Nineveh r in 
sackcloth and ashes, an :% rod repented of the evi 


that he had said he wou 
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proclaiming his before and 


And through all the experiences of the ( 


gospel Kings govern 


Jhurch since 
where there has been a special cail to some Work Ol! 
chosen instrument 


work or service worthily only as he has realized that 


service, the nas performed the 


he was the mouthpiece of the Father, bearing his 


message to his human children. It is for want of 


hat so much of what is 
Lord is barren of results. 


obedience to this injunction 


handed forth as from the 
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. | 
There must be an unreserved surrender which often- | 


times comes only as it came to Jonah. After all 
means of escape from duty has been cut off the ser- 
vant is made willing to preach the preaching that 
he had been bidden. 

Of the greatness of Nineveh, Cunningham Geikie, 
in the Sunday School Times of a recent date, writes : 
“Fifteen hundred towers, each two hundred feet | 
high, guarded its walls, which, themselves, in a long 
quadrangle of sixty miles, rose to the height of a | 
hundred feet, in such mighty strength that even their 
top was a broad highway on which three chariots | 
could drive abreast. Within the vast space they en- 
closed,—three days’ journey in their circuit, by the 
Jewish reckoning of twenty miles to a day,—rose 
palaces of almost inconceivable size and grandeur, | 
amidst gardens and grounds in which the highest art 
had created every beauty that could gratify pride or | 
ravish the senses. Within the last generation the | 
gray mounds under which all these stones had for | 
millenniums been buried, have yielded up remains of 
great buildings, sculptures, inscriptions, the contents 
of huge libraries, stamped on clay tablets, and much 
else which have filled the civilized world with amaze- 
ment. Une palace alone, disclosed, in its ruins, by the 
toil of the explorer, revealed twenty-seven huge gates 
of entrance, guarded by colossal human-headed bulls | 
and gigantic lions, and seventy-one halls and cham- 
bers, adorned throughout, round all their sides, by 
great squares of alabaster, covered with sculptures of 
the warlike deeds of the ‘ King of kings,’ and varied 
scenes from civil or military life. These mighty 
structures are of various dates, but some of them 
were in their splendor in the days of Jonah. When 
it is remembered that they stood on raised platforms 
of sun-dried brick, to add to their grandeur, and per- 
haps their healthiness, it is hard to realize the ex- 
penditure of treasure, or of human labor,—the forced 
toil of innumerable prisoners of war and slaves,— 
which such piles involved. 

“ But palaces were not the only wonders of the dif- 
ferent quarters, or rather cities, included in the gen- 
eral name of Nineveh. Vast temples, built in stages 
each less in its square than the one below it, rose like 


sanctuary of the God to whom especially the whole 
was dedicated, and also the lofty observatories from 
which the consecrated observers of the heavens 
watched and recorded the movements of the stars 
and planets as signs of the future, for good or evil, to 
individuals and nations. In such a military capital 
there must, moreover, have been provision for a very 
numerous soldiery, whose pomp and glitter and re- 
sounding music no doubt continually animated the 
scene. To secure the population as far as possible, 
from the danger of famine in case of war, vast spaces 
within the walls were devoted to tillage or pasture, 
which the distance between the several cities—en- 
closed, perhaps, within a common wall, though each 
itself separately fortified—readily allowed. The 
population of the whole area was, for this reason, 
smaller than might have been expected, amounting 
probably, to less than a million, which, however, was | 
a vast number for a city in ancient times.” | 


The result of Jonah’s mission was most wonder- 
ful, and while we find him waiting to see the destruc- 
tion that he had warned them would be their por- 
tion, the fact that his preaching had been so power- 


| ful as to bring both king and people to repentence, 


and the terrible fate to which they were exposed had 


| been averted, was not according to what the prophet 


had expected, and he questions the clemency which 
had been extended in so humanlike and fault-find- 
ing way, as to bring out that testimony to the loving 
care of our Heavenly Father: “Thou hadst pity on 
the gourd for which thou hast not labored, neither 


| madest it grow ; which came up in a night, and per- 
| ished in a night; and should not I have pity on 


Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six 
score thousand persons, that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand ; and also much 
cattle?” 

This is in harmony with the words of the psalm- 
ist: “ His tender mercies are over all his works,” 
and with that other testimony of the beloved Son: 


| “Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without his 
| notice.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE DIVINE NAME. 
Tue etymology of the names given to the Divine 
Being is a very difficult subject, though the origins of 
the Greek, theos, and the Latin, deus, are more sat- 
isfactory than the word “ God.” When Webster ex- 


| pressed doubts as to derivation which has been com- 
| mon with lexicographers from Bailey down to Web- 


ster, who was the first to doubt the etymology which 
had been copied by Dr. Johnson from Bailey, Web- 
ster’s comment as far back as 1832 was that, the idea 


| of naming “ God” from goodness was probably “ re- 


mote from the rude conceptions of men in early 
ages.” 

The scholarship of the present day is with Web- 
ster’s etymology, from the fact that the words “ God ” 
and “good ” are never identical, the former having a 
short vowel originally, and the latter a long one. 
This was considered an “ accidental variation” by 


| Bailey, but not so by the scholarship of to-day, which 
mighty pyramids into the sky, their tops the supreme | 


recognizes the fact that “Art is short and time is 


| long.” 


The word “God” is a Teutonic word, says the 
great German authority Kluge, and has no cognate of 
similar meaning in the Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, or any 
other Indo-European language. Now how the word 
gude which was first worked out by the Greek philoso- 
phers and was taken from their language into the 


Greek of the New Testament, as in John 10: 34: “ Ik 


gath gude siguth,” (“I said, ye are gods,”) is quite won- 


| derful when any of the older Hebrew names were at 


hand,—Jehovah, Adonai, Elohim, terms used in the 
Old Testament. We cbserve what they did was to take 


| their neuter noun guth and treat it as a masculine. 


As to the meanifg of the word originally, it is ob- 
scured by its great antiquity, though it would seem 
to correspond to an ideal Indo-European ghu-to’-m. 
In Sanskrit the root Au means “iv pour out.” 
Hut'am means “ oblation ” ; and we find the root hu 
in Sanskrit also, meaning to “call on,” “invoke”; 
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hut'am meaning “ object prayed to.” This is about 
all scholars seem to know of the origin of the word 
“ God.” 

As to the Greek theos, and the Latin deus,—the 
latter is considered as the same word in Sanskrit 
deva, a‘ god,” and to come from div, the sky. As for 
theos, it has no satisfactory etymological connection 
with deus. Davip Newport. 


THE TESTIMONIES REVIEWED. 

[At a conference of Friends in West Philadelphia, which 
had been held regularly throughout the winter, the follow- 
ing paper was read, Third month 29, reviewing the discus- 
sions which had taken place on the several testimonies of 
Friends. } 

THERE may exist in the minds of some Friends a fear 
lest the general tendency of our discussion of these 
testimonies has been to weaken them. I do not 
share this feeling. All through our discussions there 
has been,I think, an earnest, sincere desire to ar- 
rive at the truth; and if the truth as it exists to-day 
has been upheld, I feel no regret at the weakening 
of any testimony or form peculiar to ourselves, which 
however good or essential under the circumstances 
existing at the time of its adopting, has become un- 
important, or obsolete, by reason of the non-exist- 
ence of those circumstances now. I believe that we 
have striven earnestly, through the discussion of 
these testimonies, to apply to them the injunction: 
“ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good,” and 
what we want is, not to strengthen indiscriminately 
a mass of testimonies adapted to the needs of a hun- 
dred (or more) years ago, but only to strengthen 
those that are adapted to the needs of the present 
day, those which are as essential now as then. Pass- 
ing each testimony now in review, very briefly and 
rapidly, let us see which of them have been upheld 
and which deemed non-essential. 

1. Free Gospel Ministry. So far as the Society of 
Friends is concerned this testimony was upheld un- 
qualifiedly ; the only suggestion made being an earnest 
inquiry as to whether the application of it could not 
be more widely extended by providing means where- 
by the expense involved in traveling from place to 
place might be borne by the Society rather than by 
the individual, thus rendering service in this direc- 
tion more truly free. 

2. Oaths. This testimony was not only entirely 
upheld so far as our Society is concerned, but it was 
pointed out that the Christian principle underlying 
it was gaining ground, and making substantial pro- 
gress in the world at large. 

3. War. The great advancement in public favor 


of the principle underlying this testimony (so far at | 
least as aggressive warfare is concerned) is shown by | 


the increasing disposition to submit international 


differences to arbitration rather than to resort to the | 


tribunal of the sword. 

4. Plainness of Speech. While it was held that 
the use of the singular pronoun in addressing each 
other is a kindly and beautiful form of speech, the 
retention of which, in our homes and between our- 
selves, is to be earnestly advocated, still it was held 
that the circumstances which gave rise to its adoption, 
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having entirely passed away, its observance now 
(at least as to others than Friends), is non-essential. { 

5. Plainness of Apparel. While it was claimed 
that this testimony does not necessarily involve the 
adoption of any particular form or color of dress, the 
principle underlying it was shown to be a good one, 
just as important now (or at any future time) as 
when it was adopted, and its intelligent maintenance 
was strongly urged. 

6. Music. While it was clearly shown that music, 
in itself is not only entirely innocent, but often posi- 
tively elevating in its influence, yet the objection of 
Friends against its admission to their public worship 
in any form, was strongly maintained. 

7. Fiction. While a caution against a too great 
indulgence in the reading of fiction was urged, yet it 
was conclusively shown that the standard works of 
English fiction cannot be properly classed as “ perni- 
cious books,” and that any sweeping condemnation 
of them as such is erroneous, and cannot now be suc- 
cessfully maintained. 

8. The Stage. While there was some expression 
in favor of a limited attendance upon plays, exercis- 
ing great care as to their character (for purity and 
moral tone) there was also considerable testimony 
borne to the unfavorable conditions, for morality of 
a life upon the stage, and much doubt expressed as to 
the propriety of any departure from the strict ren- 
dering of our testimony against any attendance 
upon or countenance of it. 

9. Temperance. Though there was not unanimity 
as to the expediency of endeavoring to accomplish 
the purposes of this testimony by the formation of 
another political party, yet this was only a difference 
as to the best means toanend. Of the end itself, viz., 
the suppression of the drink traffic and the saloon, 
there was but one voice of unqualified approval. 

10. A Pure Spiritual Ministry. On this point there 
was entire unity, as there only could be in a Society 


| professing as ours does that, “ God is a spirit, and 


they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” 

Now to sum up this review : while it is certainly 
true that some of the testimonies, the observance of 
which merely tend to make us a“ peculiar” people, 
have been characterized as non-essential, and thereby 
possibly weakened, it is, I think, equally true that 
all of the testimonies which are rooted in right prin- 
ciples, which go, as has been so well said by one of 
our younger Friends, “to keep us in line with the 
sober minded, plain people of our time,” who strive 
for righteousness,—have been upheld, and their con- 
tinued maintenance strongly urged. And this, it 
seems to me, is what is wanting to make us a live, 
active Society, able to hold our own, and to keep our 
younger members from drifting away into the other 
religious organizations round us,—to not impose on 
them a lot of peculiar forms in which per se there is 
neither attractiveness, vitality, or goodness, but to 
hold fast to the main, underlying principles of our 
Faith, which being based upon eternal truths, do not 
become obsolete with the lapse of time, but are just 


as essential, just as vital now as when first promul- 
gated by our Founders two hundred and fifty years ago 
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they serve only to lift the strain, that the real work 


of character-building may go on with steady and 


earnest purpose. For we have come to see that true 


and helpful religion,—the religion that Jesus came 


to teach mankind, is the harmonious development of 


the race in the threefold nature with which it has 


een endowed; no part can be neglected without 


loss to the whole ; nor can we give prominence to one 
sacrifice of some other fac nity or en- 
i that will endure is faith 
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Wm. Matlack, near Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 4th, 
1891, George M. Haverstick, in his 87th year. 
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HAINES 
Emma, widow of Ellwood Haines, aged 87 years. 

HENSZEY.—In West Philadelphia, suddenly, of diph- 
theria, Fourth month 9th, 1891, Amy Sides, second d: 
ter of Robert E. 


In Camden, N. J., Fourth month 


6th, 1591, 


ugh- 
and Elizabeth B. Henszey, members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, in her 9th year. 
MACY.—At Hudson, N. Y 
Fourth month, Eunice Brow 
in her 72d year. 
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Our ride out of Beyrout was lovely, and we com- 
menced almost immediately to climb the Lebanon 
range, with beautiful views all the day long. Mr. 
Floyd left us about two miles out of the city ; he and 
Joseph kissed on both cheeks, and he had quite an 
effusive parting with all the men. Then Joseph took 
entire charge of us, and I think this as good a time 
as any to describe his appearance as well as I can. 
When he met us at the steamer he was in English 
costume, and looked immaculate in his white duck 
trousers and coat; so yesterday, when he came out 
in his toggery, we hardly recognized him at first. He 
has high top boots, which shine when the white dust 
is off them, blue cloth trousers, very wide, inside his 
boots, and a coat to match, which comes below the 
boot top, is slashed on both sides, laps double- 
breasted in front, and is beautifully braided in fine 
black braid on shoulders, down front, under the 
arms, and on the sleeves. Round his waist he wears 
first along money belt, and over this a red-spotted 
scarf or sash which is wound round and round ; on 
the top of all this is a leather strap or belt with small 
pockets and pistol case attached ; on his head a white 
fez, which he wears all the time, and while riding a 
silk square about a yard square, something on the 


and long tassels. This he puts on over the fez, and 
holds in place with a black wool roll about half an 
inch in diameter, and then winds the rest round his 
head, under his chin, and back over his shoulder. 
Then he mounts his horse with black sheep skin sad- 


dle cloth, Mexican saddle and saddle bags, with tas- | 


sels of all colors and two enormous ones on each side 
which nearly reach the ground; also a necklace of 
bright long tassels, and when he dashes by us on a 
full gallop and wheels to review and see if anything 
is wanted he is a startling figure, and I think I 
should be inclined to turn and run if I was to meet 
him unawares. I never saw such a gay, wild looking 
object before. 
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Father told him be was gay enough | 


for a Bedouin sheik and he replied he “ had to,” so I | 


suppose there is an object in it all, for it really is | The kitchen had a little, open charcoal fire, with sav- 


very picturesque, and he makes a picture I would | ory dinner simmering, and white capped and aproned 


like to take home. He oversees everything, but the 
work is all done by the other men, and his hands are 
as nice and clean and well formed as any other gen- 
tleman’s. He was educated at the English school in 
Beyrout, and speaks English beautifully, also several 
other languages, and says he wants to go to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in ’93. 


The other men are queer looking objects, in differ- | 


ent styles of dress. The lunch man, Naklie, is almost 
always in white duck, the other waiters in the na- 
tional dress, very neat and clean, and the muleteers 
in baggy trousers and short jackets or long calico 
wrappers. The horses and mules all have saddle- 
bags or packs fastened on either side, and then the 
men mount on top all this,either straddle or sideways, 
but the seat is so broad they have no use for the stir- 
rups, as they could not possibly use them. The wo- 
men of the country ride the same way ; they wear 
divided skirts, and a wrapper concern over them, and 
when the animal is packed is almost, if not quite, 
one yard across,so they sit asif on the floor or a 





large chair, with a child or so in front, both or all 


| covered with a calico sheet which envelops them, 


head and all. We never see a hat. 

We were constantly passing caravans going in 
both directions, and flocks of sheep and goats. The 
ground is cultivated wherever it is possible, and you 
wonder at the crops produced from such stony ground, 
—grapes, olives, and mulberry trees for the worms, 
as their silk manufacture is one of the princi- 
pal industries. We stopped for lunch at a public 
house at the little village of Sofar, and had our table 
spread out under the porch,—first a matting which 
was both table-cloth and carpet, then a strip of car- 
pet on which were our tin plates, knives, forks, tum- 
biers, and earthen water bottles, which are universal. 
(We never see anything else; they keep the water so 
nice and cool.) The lunch was good, nice bread, 
chicken, beef, lobsters, grapes, figs (dried), and nuts, 
and hard boiled eggs, and we certainly did justice to 
it all. After the remains were cleared away, we girls 
curled ’round each other and had a nap, as we al- 
ways stop for two hours or more in the heat of the 
day. Our afternoon ride was warmer,for a little while, 
but we have not suffered with the heat, as this air is 


| so dry we don’t notice it, and with our umbrellas we 
solferino order, with gold thread woven through it, 


are perfectly comfortable, as the horses seldom go off 


| a fast walk, except fora mild amble, and are easily 


managed. 

We soon began to descend the Lebanon, leaving 
the sea behind, and came in sight of the beautiful 
plain of Bukaa and the Anti-Lebanon range on the 
other side and Mt. Hermon to the right. We reached 
camp at about 5 p. m.,after a twenty-seven mile ride, 
were tired and rather stiff, as it was an unusually 
long ride, but had suffered no serious damage. 
Everything was in readiness and we were much re- 
freshed and delighted with a cup of good tea, with 
nice little crackers. Now for the camp. There are 
seven large tents, five for sleeping, a dining tent, and 
one for kitchen. The “Stars and Stripes,” flying 
from the dining tent, was the first thing we could see. 


| cook in attendance. The tents are canvas outside, 
| with gay patchwork lining in patterns, Turkish rugs 


on the floor, two little beds, a chair, wash-stand, and 
toilet conveniences, and it was very inviting and 
cosy. As it was so cold we put on coats, but still suf- 
fered with cold feet. All retired early, after a good 
“course” dinner, and shortly after eight we were 
buttoned in our tents, after being assured by Joseph 
we would be well taken care of and not to mind the 
noises made by the camels and donkeys, as they 
could not be helped. We slept like tops, and were 
up next morning and off at 6.30, with not a sign of 
camp left. It is wonderful how quickly they can put 


| the tents up and take them down. 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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The morning ride was delightful. After passing 


the little village of Stroorar, we left the Damascus 
road, and for a while were in a lovely, shady lane. 
It was indeed acceptable, for shade is as unusual as 
green grass this time of the year. Our ride all day 
was up the plain, the latter part of it called the plain 
of Baalbec. Our lunch stop was not so agreeable as 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

ON THE THOUGHTS FOR ELDERS. 
PLEASE permit me to express my warm commenda- 
tion of the excellent article in your paper of Third 
month 14, 1891, by R. A., entitled, “ Thoughts for 
Elders and Heads of Friends’ Families.” Its fearless 
expression of truth is certainly inspired, and cannot 
mi : but open the eyes of truly concerned Friends to a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. certain cause of weakness amongst us. Our elders 
STUDYING FRIENDS’ LITERATURE, ETC. are not infallible in their judgment, but are liable to 
In the current number of the INTELLIGENCER AND | the same prejudices and undue influences from their 
JouRNAL I find the first practical suggestion towards | favorites in the meeting that the congregation are, 
the revival of interest in the Society. It isthe pro- | and injustice is often the result. When members in 
posal of an association for the study of the history | good standing amongst us feel that tender baptizing 


yesterday, as the place was not much more than a 
stable, and the perfume anything but pleasant. The 
seats were stone and about the hardest we ever 
struck ; the floor was too dirty to sit on. We stayed 
three hours, as it was warmer, but in the afternoon 
the sun went under a cloud and it was delightful all 
the time: * * # 

















and literature of Friends. This would involve a 
supply of reading matter to the members, in order 
that all might pursue the same course, and be united 
in the acquisition of common views and ideas. If 
books be the reading matter selected, the distribu- 
tion and interchange of them would involve labor 
and expense ; and the continuous attention required 
to keep up the circulation would probably be more 
than would be readily furnished. Another, and as I 
think a better means of uniting a large community 
in a common study, would be by furnishing every 
family with a weekly copy of some periodical,—say 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL, if no better be 
found. Such a periodical for the purpose of exciting 
and keeping up an interest would be superior to any 
books, inasmuch as it deals with current events and 
constantly presents fresh views upon topics of cur- 
rent importance. Such is especially the case with a 
periodical which, like the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, opens its columns liberally to occasional contri- 
butors. Their productions, indeed, may be inferior to 
those of the regular editors and other practiced wri- 
ters, but these in course of time pall upon the reader. 
When a subject is announced he knows in advance, 
by long custom, how it will be treated and what 
views will be taken of it. And I feel quite sure that 
the treatment of questions by new hands and the 
presentation of different and varying views are more 
instructive and keep the attention more awake than 
essays by abler hands, whose piquancy has been 
dulled by long acquaintance. 

There are probably not more than 3,000 families 
in the Society. If the membership be, as some sta- 
tistics show, 15,000, the usual rate, five members to 
an average family, would give the number I name. 
I hope there are more; but there cannot be more 


than could be easily supplied. The first step would | 
be, perhaps, to make some definite estimate of the | 
But first | 


numbers, and then to open a subscription. 
of all the association should be organized, and that 
can only be done where there are enough Friends to 
form a body and furnish officers. The rest of us can 
only, in the language of the Friend who made the 
suggestion, stand ready to give such aid and encour- 
agement as lie in our power. 


Washington, D. C. J.D. McP. 


Ir is the work of a philosopher to be every day 


love of the Father which humbles all that is within 
us, accompanied with illuminations and openings in 
the ministry, constantly urging them to public testi- 
mony, and they finally yield and are faithful to their 
gift for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, without any rec- 
ognition whatever by the select meeting, does it not 
proclaim one of two conditions, either as R. A. puts 
it, that they are considered impostors, or that there 
is, somewhere in the select meeting, a lack of that 
Divine anointing which constitutes the true elder? 
I agree fully with R. A. that we would have fewer si- 
lent meetings were the babes in the ministry encour- 
aged more and criticized less, and an increase, also, 
in the life and power of the ministry, and in the at- 
tendance of our meetings. B. J. W. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your issue of Third month 28th, J. D. M., a Wash- 
ington correspondent, says that a prayer or sermon 
is not heard in our meeting oncea year. Now I think 
if J. D. M. would attend the meeting regularly he 
would find his mistake. We have had at least three 
sermons this year with only three months gone. We 
frequently have sermons from Friends passing 
through the city, that only the regular attenders 
knew anything about. 

He also says that if the children were gathered 
they would fill the meeting-house. I am acquainted 
with most, if not all, our members, and I doubt if 
there could be found in the city a dozen children, 
members of our meeting, who do not attend. 

We want the Friends to know that Washington 
Meeting is not growing less. I have been a regular 
attender for seventeen years, and it has been steadily 
increasing all that time. We have a good meeting, 
which any one imbued with Friends’ principles can 
attend with pleasure, feeling sure that the Master’s 
presence is there. H. ff. Ot. 

Washington, D. C. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Ar Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, held at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., Fourth month 7th, 1891, Friends were 
united in appointing six circular meetings, to be held 
at East Branch, N.J., on the third First-day after- 
noons of Fifth month, Sixth month, Seventh month, 
Eighth month, Ninth month, and Tenth month, at 





subduing his passions, and laying aside his prejudices. 
— Addison. 


3 o’clock. The following committee were appointed 
to have a care over them: David Satterthwaite, Wm. 
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How stands the case ? 
O soul make answer! As the truth reveals 
To thy own conscious self, so let him be 
To thee ” 


Believe, in him the Father was, above 


or God “ made flesh,” or “Son of Man.” 
The common lot of man, though in us all 

To bless and save, the 
Which all must know, save him the 
Who tem pt d w is, 


The s hat others knew. 


new birth of the soul, 
Chosen One 


as others, yet without 
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We received during the year 111 children, 
pally from four sources: Fr 
43, from Bureau of Charity 30, 
courts 21, from the Socie 
Cruelty 6. 

During the year we returned 70 children to 
parents, relatives, or friends, 29 were placed in free 
homes for the Bureau of Charity, 7 were returned to 
them for medical treatment, 4 became of age, 2 were 
adopted, and 3 died. 

The selection of homes in which our children 
have been placed, has been made, we think, with 
greater care and more thorough investigation than 
ever before. In fact, to secure a child from the 
Children’s Aid Society has become quite a compli- 
cated process. First a printed blank is sent to the 
applicant containing a list of twenty-six questions as 
to the number of persons in the family, advantages 
for school and church, financial standing, and many 


m parents and relatives 
from magistrates and 


‘hildren from 


) 
Do 


other matters, including the names of three persons 
as references. A printed blank containing a new set 
of questions is then sent to each of the references. 
By this process many undesirable applications are 
sifted out. 


tory, the matter is then settled by a personal investi- 


If, however, all the replies are satisfac- 


gation of the home by a regular agent of the Society. 
With all these safeguards, the number of children 
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In each of these lines then, viz., the selection of 
homes, the supervision by visiting, the pushing into 
new localities, and the placing of women and chil- 
dren, there has been during the year a distinct ad- 
vance. To my mind, however, the greatest advance 
and the one which will always be the distinguishing 
feature of the year just closed, is the clearer recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Family Plan does not mean 
some one, single, clearly defined, unalterable process 
through which every child must pass, and the conse- 
quent adjustment of our minds as well as our meth- 
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ods to this fact. It isa common idea among those 
only slightly familiar with our work, that the Family 
Plan means getting as many children as possible into 
free homes, paying board when absolutely necessary, 
but always as little as possible, and ceasing to pay it 
as quickly as possible. We have found, however, 
that while the principle giving the Family Plan its 
value remains one and the same, in its application to 
different ages and classes of children, it assumes 
vastly different forms, and offers an almost infinite 
variety of resource. It shows possibilities of which 
as yet we only catch glimpses, and suggests methods 
beside which our present ways of working would 
seem crude and cumbersome. I will try to make my 
meaning clear by explaining more fully what our 
actual work is with different ages and classes of chil- 
dren. 

The Family Plan is most simple in dealing with 
children under five years of age. As yet the child is 
little more than a bundle of possibilities, and no one 
applies for such children from a mercenary motive. 
The work for us is to investigate the home; to de- 
termine whether it has a genuine family life; 
whether the moral standard is high and the financial 
condition such as to insure a fair chance. When 
once the child is placed, as a matter of fact our work 
is largely done. We have transferred the burden 
bodily to other shoulders. The child awakens tothe 
various duties of life just as does every one else. It 
has an average opportunity. 

With children a little older, say from five to nine, 
the problem is a little different. Here we begin to 
have a marked individuality. The general outlines 
of character are already becoming fixed, and the 
child must be placed in some one particular suitable 
home. But the task is as yet comparatively simple, 
for no one takes children of this age from what is to 
us an unworthy motive. We are morally certain 
that the child will receive good care, for people do 
not take a child of six or eight summers for the work 
itcan do. The only thing the child can give in re- 
turn is its affection. 

Dealing with children between the ages of nine 
and thirteen the problem is very different. The fac- 
tor of sentiment is no longer the ruling factor, and 
here appear a large number of applicants for cheap 
help; persons some of whom are mean enough to 
covet the first feeble efforts of a child, without re- 
muneration. To place a child where he does not 
share the real family life, but is simply a servant, is 
not following the spirit of the Family Plan. The 
most careful investigation becomes necessary to as- 
certain the true motive of the application. To over- 
work and deprive of school privileges a perfectly 
normal child at this age is a serious matter; but 
when the child is already laboring under disadvan- 
tages of evil inheritance, and perhaps paternal neg- 
lect or cruelty, it becomes acrime. It is just at this 
age, then, when the child cannot wholly be self-sup- 
porting without making heavy drafts on its future, 
and on the other hand cannot respond as readily to 
the family feeling as a younger child, and does not 
appeal to its foster parents by its helplessness, that 
to my mind our greatest danger arises, and the most 
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careful visitation and supervision becomes necessar y 
For this reason a large number of children of this 
age must be boarded. Ifthe child be bright and at- 
tractive and sweet-tempered, it may be placed in a 
free home with most excellent results; but if it be a 
peculiar child, suffering from some slight physical 
weakness or defect, or below the average in mental 
power, or in'need of careful moral training, then we 
must choose between boarding the child ina high- 


grade home, or placing it in a free home at a terrible 


risk. But when the treasury is low and the board- 
ing list large, the temptation to take the risk is very 
great. 

In placing older children the work takes again 
quite a different form. The amount of service that 
can be rendered is now a legitimate factor, and the 
whole matter necessarily takes on more of a busi- 
ness tone. Then, too, the home life is no longer 
the only consideration. This is inevitably the case 
since in every family the home influence begins at 
this age to be supplemented by that of the neighbor- 
hood, of schoolmates, and later by the beginnings of 
social and business relations. The child who has 
been thoroughly absorbed into the community grows 
naturally into all these things, i.e., he meets them 
just as the majority of men must do. Many chil- 
dren, however, come to us too late to be thus ab- 
sorbed into the community, and all these interests 
must be given careful attention by whoever stands 
in place of the parent. Especially if the youth be 
in the city he must be carefully looked after. Ad- 
vice and assistance must be given in finding employ- 
ment, in spending his wages wisely, in using leisure 
time to the best advantage, in finding desirable ac- 
quaintances, and in many other matters. Seen in 
this light the Family Plan takes on a new meaning. 
Its limitations almost disappear, and it offers the 
greatest variety of resources and of yet untried pos- 
sibilities, in the realization of which there is oppor- 
tunity for the development of a really scientific 
method. . 

If I were asked what seemed to me our greatest 
danger in the carrying forward our work by these 
lines, I would mention these two : 

First, that of being content with inferior results 
through fear of lack of financial support. The evils 
which might result would be the crowding of chil- 
dren into certain localities to facilitate visiting, press- 
ing children into free homes of much lower grade 
than can be secured by the payment of a small sum 
for board for a short period, leaving wayward chil- 
dren in or near the city when they should be sent 
to distant counties, and neglecting the personal su- 
pervision of such as remain in the city. 

Second, the danger of doing our work mechani- 
cally. It is so easy to come to regard everything as 
belonging to certain fixed types, to think of a board- 
ing home as some one, fixed, definite thing ; a free 
home, another; of a visit of investigation as having 
some value apart from the actual facts learned by 
that visit, which are never alike in any two cases. 
In every child brought to us, in every home offered 
for use, there are certain individual characteristics 
which gite to the work its meaning and its value. 
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methods, and our attention is drawn from the vital 
points, the welfare of the children, to the smooth 
working of our machinery, and we lose what is so 
absolutely indispensable, the readiness to continu- 
ally reiidjust our methods in the light of the results 
of our former efforts. A danger when seen, how- 
ever, loses half its peril, and we hope to avoid in a 
large measure the evils we have indicated. 

There are two facts about the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society which it seems to me must appeal 
with special force to the community. These I can 
only briefly indicate : 

First, the economy of its method in everywhere 
utilizing and directing existing forces rather than 
striving to create new, which is always a ten-fold 
more difficult task. Instead of taking it upon our- 
selves to clothe, feed, and educate our 370 children, 
we distribute the work in the community, where it 
naturally belongs. Our real work is always done, not 
by the Society or its agents, but by the people who 
take our children. It is equally striking in the re- 
formatory work. We do not cut off the child from 
the natural forces at work in society, and attempt to 
create a new center of moral power, to supply from 
our limited store all his varied needs, but we simply 
bring to bear upon each individual child part of the 
already existing moral force of the community. 

Second, the value of our work in educating the 
community as to the real nature of the evils with 
which we deal. So long as children with certain 
peculiarities are set apart, so long will they be re- 
garded by the mass of people as being something 
radically different from the rest of humanity ; 
whereas every such child placed in the community in 
a natural manner is an object lesson of the fact that 
we are at heart of one human nature. And so the 
motive which should inspire us in our work seems to 
me to be in a word spiritual, rather than material. 
We may calculate the actual amount gaved to tax- 
payers by placing children in free homes, or the actual 
market value of the human life we develop, or the 
positive additions to the mental or moral life of the 
community, and in each of these considerations we 
may find a valid and cogent reason for prosecuting 
our work. But we do not come in sight of the high- 
est motive till we see in each individual child aspark 
of divine life, struggling to assert itself and realize its 
inherent possibilities, but weighed down by a load of 
evil inheritance, held in check by the stress of evil 
surroundings and example, restrained and distorted 
by the folly or cruelty of unworthy parents, or dis- 
tracted by constant temptation. Our task, in the 
words of an older worker, is “to bring to such the 
things that make for human character and happiness: 
opportunity, education, employment, religion, re- 
spect, friends, pure home life, love.” 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts.—J. 
Ruskin. 


One secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of in- 
clination to duty, is worth all the mere good thoughts, 
warm feelings, passionate prayers, in which idle peo- 
ple indulge themselves.—J. H. Newman. 
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From The Sunday School Times. 
THE THEATER QUESTION. 


A FAVoRITE mode of meeting objections to the modern 
theater is by the rejoinder that the objector, in the 
pulpit or the editorial chair, is not himself a theater- 
goer, and therefore is incompetent to pass upon the 
moral measure of that with which he is personally 
unfamiliar. Waiving the question of the real force 
of such an objection in this case, it will be admitted 
by all that the testimony of the best dramatic critics, 
of prominent theater managers, and of veteran actors, 
cannot fairly be called unintelligent or hostile criti- 
cism of the theatrical profession. And such testi- 
mony is of itself more than sufficient to put the thea- 
ter of to-day in a light—or in a shadow—that might 
well cause a pure and sensitive mind to recoil from 
any unnecessary association with it. 

When, not long ago, Clement Scott, a leading the- 
atrical critic of London, was asked to give to the 
public his matured views of the stage as a place for a 
pure-minded girl to seek a hvelihood and to pursue 
dramatic art, his answer was: “ A woman may take 
a header into a whirlpool, and may be miraculously 
saved,—but then, she may be drowned. If a girl 
knows how to take care of herself, she can go any- 
where ; but I should be sorry to expose modesty to 
the shock of that worst kind of temptation, a frivol- 
ous disregard of womanly purity. One out of a hun- 
dred may be safe; but then she must hear things that 
she had better not listen to, and witness things she 
had better not see. In every class of life women are 
exposed to danger and temptations, but far more in 
the theater than elsewhere. All honor and praise to 
them when they brave them out.” That view of the 
case, by a trained observer, would hardly encourage a 
lover of his fellows to give any more encouragement 
to a profession with such exceptional risks in it than 
he was compelled to. 

When, at a prior date, the North American Review 
had a symposium on “The Moral Influence of the 
Drama,” three such experts in the theatrical profes- 
sion as John Gilbert the actor, William Winter the 


: critic,and A.M. Palmer the manager, bore important 


witness to facts which ought to have weight in a de- 
cision on the entire merits of the question under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Gilbert began his paper with these 
words: “I believe the present condition of the 
drama, both from a moral and an artistic point of 
view, to be a subject for regret. A large number of 
our theaters are managed by speculators who have no 
love for true art, and who, in the production of ‘ at- 
tractions,’ consider only the question of dollars and 
cents. With that class it seems to matter little 
whether a play has any literary merit; it is sufficient 
if it is ‘ sensational’ and full of ‘ startling situations.’ 
Many of the plays that have been adapted from the 
French are open to the severest criticism on the 
ground of immorality. I say,as an actor, without 
any hesitation, that such plays have a very bad influ- 
ence on nearly all people, especially on the young. 
Some argue that, even in these productions, vice is 
punished in the end ; but when a whole play is filled 
with amorous intrigue, and fairly bristles with con- 
jugal infidelity, when, in short, all the characters are 
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Philadelphia by Madame Sara Bernh: » perform 


the chief part in Sardou’s “ La Tosca,” at the Chest- 


nut Street Opera House. Madame Bernhardt is no 
commonplace performer ; but she is called ‘* the most 
sffective emotional actress in the world,” “ indisputa- 
mistress” in the art of tragedy,a “genius” in 
Hence many who would 
draw a sharp line between poor acting and good, feel 
called on to witness the performance of such an art- 
ist as this. 

According to the reports of the most trustworthy 
daily papers of the city, the large audience that 
greeted the eminent artist “represented the most 
thoughtful and the sincerest admirers of the play ” 
in Philadelphia. “ But out of deference to the peni- 
tential season they had, for the most part, avoided 
the garb and demeanor of fashion.” It was no rab- 
ble that was present, but rather the intelligent and 


her professional realm. 


conscientious believers in “ the co-work of the pulpit 
and the stage” for the elevation of the morals of 
the community. 

The play itself is characterized by-the discrimi- 
nating dramatic critic of the Public Ledger as a “ mon- 
strous conglomeration of horrors, of vilenesses.’”’ The 

itic of the Record says that it “is especially open 
objection because of its sheer and unconcealed 
utality.” “Physical agony and elemental pas- 
1 are presented with brutal bluntness in a series 
‘udimenta ly contrived situations,” is the way it 
The Ing 
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j Dame Fashion isa very arbitrary ruler, 

jueen ever had more loyal subjects. Is it not 

a trifle absurd that, at her bidding, all civilized 


womankind should simultaneously make haste to ac- 


cept some ugly, uncomfortable article of dress—the 
‘bustle,’ for example—and then just as suddenly 
and completely lay it aside ? 

“Let us call to recollection a few past errors. 
There was a time, back somewhere in the sixties or 
earlier, when every woman wore a hoop-skirt. Pa- 
tiently the poor victims set themselves to the task of 
acquiring the skill necessary for the management of 
the ungainly thing. Unconscious martyrs, they en- 
dured the cold draughts of winter that circulated 
about their slightly protected limbs, apparently never 
dreaming of the possible warmth and comfort of a 
closer-fitting style of dress. Even the wee girlies 
were tortured under the same inquisition. To the 
eyes of the woman of the present year, it is very evi- 
dent that the hoop-skirt is unattractive. Further- 
more, it is out of style—that which seems to constitute 
the strongest and most undeniable objection to its 
use. 
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